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As  the  passing  years  add  to  the  stature  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
among  the  figures  of  men  in  history,  so  do  they  change  the  signi- 
ficance and.  importance  of  New  Salem  State  Park  among  the 
historic  shrines  of  America. 

Infinite  labor  and  endless  research  characterize  the  re-crea- 
tion of  this  village  where  young  Lincoln  clerked  in  a  store, 
chopped  wood,  enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  served  as  post- 
master, deputy  surveyor  and  legislator,  failed  in  business,  and 
courted  Ann  Rutledge. 

The  Park,  situated  on  a  hill  one  hundred  feet  high,  overlooks 
the  Sangamon  River  Valley.  It  was  on  this  bluff  in  1828  that 
James  Rutledge  and  John  Camron  erected  their  homes  and  the 
following  year,  after  building  their  grist  and  saw  mill  on  the  river 
below,  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Salem  and  started  selling  lots. 

Strangely  the  six  years  that  Lincoln  spent  in  New  Salem 
almost  completely  encompass  the  town's  brief  history.  The  com- 
munity was  growing  and  thriving  when  Lincoln  reached  there 
in  1831,  but  in  1839,  just  two  years  after  he  had  left  for  Spring- 
field to  practice  law  and  advance  himself  in  the  fascinating  maze 
of  politics  the  county  seat  was  established  at  nearby  Petersburg. 
Thereafter  New  Salem  declined  rapidly. 

The  village  fell  into  decay  and  neglect,  but  while  it  settled 
into  the  dust,  the  Lincoln  legend  grew.  And  as  the  image  of 
Lincoln  became  brighter  in  the  Nation's  consciousness,  interest 
turned  back  to  this  deserted  spot  where  he  spent  six  formative 
years. 

The  first  active  step  toward  re-creating  New  Salem  came  in 
190G  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  lecturing  at  the  Old  Salem 
Chautaugua  near  Petersburg,  became  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  site,  bought  it,  and  transfered  it  in  trust  to  the 
Chautaugua  Association.  In  1917,  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League 
was  formed  in  Petersburg  to  carry  on  research  and  keep  alive 
interest  in  New  Salem.  In  1918,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
the  land  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

During  the  years  that  followed  public  interest  in  the  park 
grew  steadily  and  visitors  from  all  over  the  nation  came  in  con- 


AN    HISTORIC   SHRINE 

stantly-increasing  numbers.  In  1931,  the  restoration  was  started 
and  the  cornerstone  for  the  first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the 
Berry-Lincoln  Store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  park  is  the  Onstot  Cooper 
Shop.  It  was  built  in  1835,  moved  to  Petersourg  in  1840,  and  re- 
turned to  New  Salem  in  1922  by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
It  was  in  this  shop  that  Lincoln,  by  the  light  of  cooper's  shav- 
ings, studied  Blackstone,  Shakespeare  and  Burns. 

Thirteen  cabins,  plus  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  and  ten  shops, 
stores,  industries  and  a  school  and  church  cabin  have  been  re- 
produced and  furnished  as  they  were  in  the  1830's.  The  furnish- 
ings, including  many  articles  actually  used  by  the  New  Salem 
folk  of  Lincoln's  time  and  others  dating  back  to  the  same  period, 
were  assembled  and  donated  to  the  State  by  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League.  The  collection  includes  such  authentic  early 
nineteenth  century  articles  as  wheat  cradles,  candle  molds,  cord 
beds,  flax  shuttles,  wool  cards,  dough  and  corn  meal  chests  and 
early  American  pewter  and  earthenware.  For  the  doctors'  offices 
there  are  mortars  and  pesties,  surgeons'  instruments,  medicine 
chests  and  old  medical  texts;  for  the  cobblers'  shop,  awls,  lasts 
and  rasps;  for  the  tavern,  old  kitchen  and  tableware;  and  for 
the  stores,  calico  bolts,  implements,  jars,  and  items  of  merchandise 
typical  of  the  times. 

Even  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  trees  have  been 
planted  for  historical  authenticity  and  to  re-create  the  original 
village  scene.  Red  haw,  Osage  orange  hedges,  wild  crab,  wild 
plum  shadblow,  witch  hazel,  wild  blackberry,  wild  gooseberry, 
and  other  trees  and  plants  popular  with  New  Salem  pioneers 
have  been  planted.  At  the  homes  of  the  two  doctors  in  the  village, 
herb  gardens  grow  again. 

A  custodian  and  a  staff  of  Park  guides  are  on  duty  daily  to 
direct  visitors  and  point  out  highlights  of  interest  in  the  recon- 
structed village. 

Historic  New  Salem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois 
is  located  near  Petersburg  on  highway  97  and  123 — about  17 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Interior,  Onstot's  Residence,  New  Salem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111. 
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K4,   *NEW  SALEM  VILLAGE 


By  Fern  Nance   Pond,  Petersburg,  Illinois 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the 
six  New  Salem  years  came  as  a  youth  barely  22  years  of  age, 
practically  unschooled,  or  as  he  described  himself,  "a  poor  friend- 
less youth  working  on  a  flat  boat  at  ten  dollars  a  month." 

But  it  is  also  important  to  know  how  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
from  the  time  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  village  of  New  Salem 
in  1831,  until  six  years  later  when  he  left  for  Springfield  to  be- 
come a  practicing  attorney. 

Deep  impressions  were  made  upon  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  young  man  by  his  experiences,  his  environment  and  his 
New  Salem  neighbors  during  those  formative  years. 

The  restored  log  cabin  village,  located  in  New  Salem  State 
Park  near  Petersburg,  Illinois,  presents  in  faithful  detail  this 
environment. 

Was  New  Salem  a  providential  place  designed  by  a  "divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends"  to  attract  a  wandering  young  rail  .splitter 
to  settle  there  in  order  that  he  might  find  himself?  By  1835,  the 
village  reached  its  peak,  containing  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cabins  and  from  one  hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  people.  By  the 
early  1840's  only  a  few  cabins  remained  and  the  populace  had 
departed;  many  of  the  settlers  moving  two  miles  north  to  Peters- 


burg which  became  the  county  seat  of  the  newly  formed  County 
of  Menard  in  1839. 

The  scene  which  greeted  young  Lincoln's  eye  upon  his  arri- 
val in  the  village  in  1831,  included  some  ten  or  a  dozen  buildings. 

Two  millwrights.  Rev.  John  Camron  and  his  uncle  James 
Rutledge,  decided  to  construct  a  mill  on  the  Sangamon  River  at 
a  point  nearer  the  more  densely  populated  settlements.  In  1828, 
Camron  entered  the  eighty  acres  on  which  the  village  stands; 
and  the  next  year  the  partners  had  Reuben  Harrison  make  a 
survey  of  the  site  nearest  the  river,  plotting  town  lots  and  blocks 
which  they  planned  to  sell  to  newcomers.  They  reasoned  that  the 
mill  would  draw  people  for  trade  as  they  brought  their  grain  to 
the  grist  mill  and  had  their  lumber  sawed  at  the  same  place. 

James  Rutledge  erected  a  capacious  structure  of  one  story 
and  a  half  which  he  occupied  as  a  residence  and  operated  as  a 
tavern  until  1833.  The  Rutledge  residence  was  the  scene  of  the 
stage  coach  arrivals,  being  adjacent  to  the  Springfield  road  and 
also  to  the  road  leading  to  Beardstown. 

Samuel  Hill  of  New  Jersey  and  John  "McNeil"  of  New  York, 
(whose  real  name  was  McNamar)  arrived  in  1829  and  built  a 
store    where   they    sold    general    merchandise   and    enjoyed   an 
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unusual  prosperity.  The  government  recognized  the  settlement  the 
same  year  and  established  a  post  offfice  on  Christmas  Day,  giv- 
ing it  the  official  name  of  "New  Salem"  and  Samuel  Hill  was 
appointed  the  first  postmaster. 

John  McNamar  sold  his  interest  in  the  store  partnership  about 
1832,  and  soon  after  went  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  visit 
with  his  people.  He  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Ann  Rutledge, 
but  he  did  not  return  to  the  New  Salem  community  until  after 
Ann's  death  in  August   1835. 

It  may  be  important  at  this  point  to  state  that  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  is  to  present  authentic  facts,  and  not  to  deal  with  such 
incidents  as  depend  largely  upon  legend  or  tradition. 

Dr.  John  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  came  in 
1830  and  later  constructed  a  three  room  log  cabin  across  the  street 
from  the  Hill-McNamar  store,  where  he  ministered  to  the  afflicted, 
organized  the  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society  and  the  first 
Sabbath  School  in  the  village. 

In  1830,  Henry  Onstot  established  his  residence  and  cooper 
shop,  probably  the  first  industry  aside  from  the  mill.  The  settlers 
used  his  tubs,  buckets  and  barrels  for  many  purposes,  and  the 
merchants  also  used  his  barrels  and  hogsheads  for  shipping  their 
meats  and  other  produce  down  the  river  to  market. 

About  the  same  time  William  Clary  started  a  "grocery"  store 
on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river  and  specialized  in  retailing 
liguor  to  the  festively  inclined  gentlemen. 

Philemon  Morris  operated  a  tannery,  Joshua  Miller,  the  black- 
smith, gave  the  village  a  much  needed  industry,  and  George 
Warburton,  who  later  founded  Petersburg  in  partnership  with 
Peter  Lukins,  operated  a  store  . 

At  the  reguest  of  a  peculiar  character,  Denton.  Offut,  young 
Lincoln  with  his  cousin  Dennis  Hanks,  and  his  stepbrother  John 
D.  Johnston,  started  a  voyage  down  the  Sangamon  River  to  New 
Orleans  and  their  flatboat  stranded  on  the  Rutledge-Camron  mill 


dam  near  New  Salem.  The  villagers  aided  the  party  in  releasing 
the  boat,  and  thus  Lincoln  became  acguainted  with  his  future 
neighbors.  Dreamers  may  conjecture  what  might  have  happened 
had  the  party  proceeded  down  the  river  without  interruption. 

Offut  himself,  however,  determined  to  start  a  store  at  New 
Salem,  bought  a  stock  of  goods  at  St.  Louis,  and  on  July  8th,  1831, 
secured  a  license  from  the  Sangamon  County  Commissioners  to 
sell  merchandise  at  New  Salem.  He  located  on  the  bluff  near  the 
Clary  Store  and  employed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  clerk  in  August 
of  that  year,  while  Offut  himself  spent  most  of  his  time  in  other 
places.  The  business  failed  to  thrive  and  was  closed  after  several 
months. 

The  spring  of  1832  found  Lincoln  without  regular  employment, 
but  he  occupied  himself  at  odd  jobs.  He  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  legislature,  he  collected  accounts  due  Offut,  and  when 
the  Black  Hawk  War  started  in  April  he  helped  organize  a  com- 
pany to  fight  the  Indians  and  was  elected  its  captain.  Returning 
from  a  rather  drab  military  experience  two  weeks  before  election, 
he  resumed  his  campaign  at  once,  but  was  defeated  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  New  Salem  friends  cast  227  votes  out  of  300 
for  him. 

Later  through  the  medium  of  William  G.  Greene,  he  joined 
with  William  F.  Berry  in  buying  the  Reuben  Radford  stock  of 
goods,  thus  becoming  a  merchant  in  his  own  right,  but  not  a 
successful  one.  With  the  firm  debts  unpaid,  he  sold  his  interest 
in  the  store  to  Berry. 

In  May  of  1833,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  with  an  income 
that  was  a  mere  pittance.  He  clerked  in  Samuel  Hill's  store. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  surveyor 
through  which  he  added  to  his  livelihood.  The  post  office  was 
discontinued  in  1836,  but  Lincoln  continued  to  survey  roads  and 
towns  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  and  his  departure  for  Spring- 
field in  1837. 
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In  1834  at  the  age  of  25,  Lincoln's  horizon  was  widened  by 
his  election  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  an 
event  that  initiated  his  ultimate  separation  from  New  Salem. 

Lincoln  found  at  New  Salem  an  atmosphere  which  encour- 
aged him  to  make  the  most  of  books  and  learning.  He  read  good 
books,  he  studied  law  and  adopted  his  sound  philosophies.  He 
learned  men.  He  achieved  the  distinction  expressed  in  the 
sobriguet,  "Honest  Abe."  He  lived  those  six  years  in  a  manner 
that  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  his  pioneer  neighbors  who 
knew  his  peculiarities  and  limitations  and  yet  admired  him. 

With  the  competition  of  trade  at  Petersburg,  it  was  inevitable 
that  New  Salem  would  disappear.  The  site  of  the  village  was 
purchased  and  held  by  Jacob  Bale  and  others  of  his  family; 
and  for  more  than  sixty  years  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  1880's,  a  movement  was  initiated  for  the  location  of 
a  Soldiers'  Home  at  the  site  of  New  Salem  but  the  project  failed 
because  of  insufficient  support. 

New  Salem  became  a  typical  deserted  village,  abandoned 
by  its  residents,  but  not  by  the  patriots  who  saw  in  its  restora- 
tion the  possibility  of  founding  a  unigue  shrine. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Old  Salem  Chautaugua 
was  located  across  the  river  from  the  village.  The  leaders  of  the 
Association  induced  the  Honorable  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
publisher,  to  speak  at  their  assembly  in  the  summer  of  1906.  On 
a  rainy  day  they  guided  him  to  the  one-time  home  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  and  convinced  him  of  the  value  of  preserving  the 
site  for  the  public.  As  a  result  of  his  survey  Mr.  Hearst  himself 
purchased  the  sixty  acres  comprising  the  original  town  site  for  a 
consideration  of  $11,000.00  and  later  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
Old  Salem  Chautaugua  Association. 

Further  progress  was  made  toward  the  restoration  in  1917, 
when  public  spirited  men  of  Petersburg  organized  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln    League    for    the    purpose   of   rebuilding   the   village    and 


stimulating  interest  in  the  pioneer  town.  In  1918  replicas  of  five 
or  six  cabins  were  erected  on  their  original  sites  and  gained 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  financing  of  the  restoration  prov- 
ing too  great  for  private  enterprise,  in  1919  the  lands  were  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Illinois,  under  the  consideration  that  the 
state  would  continue  the  work  of  the  restoration. 

After  many  years  of  research  and  investigation  of  every 
known  source,  surveys  were  made;  and  excavations  proved  the 
authenticity  of  cabin  sites.  Thirteen  cabins  were  completed  and 
furnished  by  the  fall  of  1933  and  formally  dedicated  to  the  public. 

Since  1937  additional  cabins  were  constructed  with  dedication 
ceremonies  centering  around  the  Rutledge  Tavern.  After  a  lapse 
of  104  years,  on  Feb.  12,  1940,  a  United  States  Post  Office,  named 
Lincoln's  New  Salem,  was  authorized  and  dedicated  by  Post- 
master General  James  A.  Farley. 

The  Joshua  Miller  blacksmith  shop,  the  Herndon  Brothers 
residence  and  store,  Samuel  Hill's  Carding  Mill  and  Wool  House, 
and  the  Rutledge-Camron  mill  have  been  completed.  The  building 
of  stables,  the  planting  of  gardens  and  other  improvements  are 
under  way,  and  with  some  three  or  four  structures  yet  to  be 
erected,  the  restoration  is  nearing  completion. 

With  additional  land  purchase  at  various  times  by  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  park  area  now  includes  about  350  acres. 

The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  of  Petersburg  was  com- 
missioned by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  provide  the  furnishings  for 
the  restored  cabins.  The  collection  comprises  around  6,000 
pioneer  articles,  and  ranks  among  the  large  collections  of  its  kind. 


Powerful  impressions  were  made  upon  the  soul  of  young 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  village,  and  it  is  most  fitting  that  New 
Salem  restored  in  a  material  way  should  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  the  development  of  the  strong  personality  which  eventually 
made  him  not  only  a  national  but  a  world  figure. 


In  his  plain,  unassuming  manner  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  in  his  autobiography  as  follows: 


I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia.  My  mother  who  died  in  my 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks.  My  father  at 
the  death  of  his  father  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew 
up,  literally  without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  In  my  eighth  year,  we 
reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  state  came  into  the 
Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals,  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some 
schools,  so  called,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambi- 
tion for  education.  Of  course  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know 
much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  to  the  rule 
of  three,  but  that  was  all.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon 
this  store  of  education,  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

At  twenty-one,  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  first  year 
in  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sang- 
amon, now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  sort 
of  a  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  I 
was  elected  a  Captain  of  Volunteers,  a  success  which  gave  me 


more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  (through)  the 
campaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same  year 
(1832),  and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I  have  ever  been  beaten 
by  the  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections, 
I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  I  was  not  a  candidate  after- 
wards. During  this  Legislative  period,  I  had  studied  law,  and 
removed  to  Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1846,  I  was  once  elected 
to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion. From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses. 
I  was  losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may 
be  said,  I  am  in  height  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh, 
weighing,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark 
complexion  with  coarse  black  hair  and  grey  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected. 


(Reproduced  from  Lincoln's  personal  signature). 
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Hill  Residence,  Hill-McNamai  (McNeil)  Store,  Berry -Lincoln  Store,  Lukins  and  Ferguson  Residence 
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New  Salem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 


The  Sign  at  Entrance   to  Village  reads: 
NEW  SALEM 


In  the  fall  of  1828,  James  Rutledge  and  John  Camron  erected 
homes  on  this  hill.  The  following  year  they  built  a  grist  and  saw- 
mill  on  the  Sangamon  River  just  below  the  hill,  laid  out  the  town 
of  New  Salem  and  began  to  sell  lots.  The  mill  became  so  popular 
that  the  town  grew  rapidly  and  flourished  for  several  years,  al- 
though it  never  included  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
With  the  founding  and  growth  of  Petersburg,  two  miles  to  the 
north  and  more  accessibly  located,  its  decline  began.  When  the 
seat  of  the  new  County  of  Menard  was  located  at  Petersburg  in 
1839,  New  Salem  quickly  passed  out  of  existence. 


Abraham  Lincoln  resided  at  New  Salem  from  the  Summer 
of  1831  until  the  spring  of  1837.  supporting  himself  successively 
as  clerk  and  mill-hand,  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  store- 
keeper, postmaster  and  deputy  surveyor.  In  1832  he  entered 
politics.  Although  defeated  in  his  first  campaign  for  the  Legis- 
lature, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1834  and  again  in  1836.  Throughout  his  residence  at  New 
Salem,  Lincoln  strove  to  perfect  his  education,  studying  grammar, 
mathematics,  and  finally  law.  Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
March,  1837,  he  sought  greater  opportunities  than  New  Salem 
offered,  and  so  removed  to  Springfield. 
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ONSTOT  RESIDENCE  AND  COOPER  SHOP 

Henry  Onstot,  cooper,  built  a  two-room  house  in  the  spring 
of  1835.  Later  he  added  the  frame  lean-to.  This  was  Onstot 's 
third  home  in  the  village.  He  built  his  first  home  and  first  cooper 
shop  in  the  eastern  portion  of  town  about  1830,  upon  his  arrival 
in  New  Salem.  From  1833  the  Onstots  lived  at  the  Tavern,  which 
they  operated  after  the  Rutledges  moved  to  Sandridge. 

Onstot  erected  his  second  shop  while  operating  the  Rutledge 
Tavern  in  1834.  A  year  later  he  built  his  residence  to  the  west 
and  lived  there  until  1840.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Isaac  Onstot, 
the  eldest  son,  were  friends  and  often  studied  together  here  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  kindled  by  the  cooper's  shavings. 

In  1840  the  shop  was  moved  to  Petersburg,  where  Onstot 
carried  on  his  business  for  many  years.  Later  weatherboarding 
was  added  on  the  exterior,  larger  windows  were  installed,  and 
it  was  used  as  a  residence  until  1922,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  stripped  of  its  weatherboarding 
and  re-erected  on  this  original  site. 


TRENT  BROTHERS'  CABIN 

The  Trent  brothers  erected  their  cabin  probably  in  1831  or 
1832.  They  lived  together  with  their  families  and  for  a  time 
operated  the  Berry-Lincoln  Store. 

Alexander  Trent  served  in  Lincoln's  Company  of  the  4th 
Regiment  of  Mounted  Volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832. 
It  is  not  known  when  they  left  New  Salem  but  Alexander  made 
his  home  in  Petersburg  during  1840's.  The  excavations  for  the 
cabin  disclosed  all  original  stone  piers  in  place  and  was  the 
most  complete  foundation  uncovered. 


MILLER  AND  KELSO  CABIN 

Joshua  Miller,  village  blacksmith  and  wagonmaker,  and 
Jack  H.  Kelso,  fisherman,  hunter  and  philosopher,  erected  a 
double  house  in  1832.  They  married  sisters.  Although  both  were 
industrious,  their  efforts  were  directed  along  different  lines.  Miller 
was  engaged  in  shoeing  horses,  ironing  wagons  and  forging  other 
ironworks,  while  Kelso  was  busy  fishing,  trapping  and  reading. 
Lincoln  was  attracted  to  Kelso  and  through  him  first  became 
acguainted  with  the  classics  of  literature.  Both  families  left  New 
Salem  in  1838  or  1839. 

MILLER'S  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 

Joshua  Miller,  the  village  and  community  blacksmith,  carried 
on  a  flourishing  business  here,  shoeing  horses,  furnishing  iron 
parts  for  wagons  and  farming  implements  and  general  metal  work 
for  the  neighborhood.  The  ring  of  his  anvil  was  a  familiar  sound 
in  New  Salem  and  was  heard  for  many  hours  each  day. 

This  restoration  was  made  with  great  care  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Chicago.  The  tools, 
forge  and  hand  bellows  which  have  seen  many  years  of  service 
are  of  the  type  originally  used  by  Miller. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON  CABIN 

Robert  Johnson,  the  wheelwright  and  furniture  maker,  built 
a  log  cabin,  probably  during  the  year  1831.  The  Johnsons,  who 
had  three  children,  were  a  family  of  modest  means.  They  were 
devout  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and 
regularly  attended  the  Rock  Creek  camp  meetings. 

It  is  probable  that  they  abandoned  their  home  about  1839, 
during  the  general  exodus  from  New  Salem. 
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ISAAC  GULIHUR  CABIN 

Isaac  Gulihur  erected  his  house  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street  probably  in  1832  or  1833.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Isaac  Burner,  his  neighbor.  He  served  in  Lincoln's  company  of 
the  4  th  Regiment  of  Mounted  Volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  in  1832. 


MARTIN  WADDELL  CABIN 

Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  built  a  two-room  house  about 
1832.  He  made  hats  of  fur  and  wool  in  the  small  south  room 
and  boiled  his  wool  in  the  kettle,  which  is  the  original  one,  under 
the  porch  roof. 


ISAAC  BURNER  CABIN 

Isaac  Burner  with  his  family  and  Isaac  Gulihur  are  said  to 
have  come  to  New  Salem  from  Kentucky  in  1829  or  1830.  The 
records  show  that  on  October  25,  1832,  Isaac  Burner  purchased 
two  lots  from  John  M.  Camron,  and  wife,  Polly,  for  $10.00.  In 
1835  the  Burner  family  left  New  Salem  and  moved  to  the  country 
about  six  miles  southwest  of  Knoxville. 


HILL'S  CARDING  MILL  AND  WOOL  HOUSE 

Samuel  Hill,  owner  of  one  of  the  stores,  erected  a  carding 
mill  and  wool  house  in  the  spring  of  1835.  He  advertised  that  he 
would  commence  carding  on  May  1.  "The  machines  are  nearly 
new  and  in  first  rate  order,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  best 
work  will  be  done.  Just  bring  your  wool  in  good  order  and  there 
will  be  no  mistake." 


The  mill  was  operated  by  Hardin  Bale,  who  later  purchased 
it  from  Hill.  Presumably,  it  was  operated  until  the  general 
exodus  from  New  Salem  and  then  was  removed  by  Hardin  Bale 
to  Petersburg  and  operated  there. 

The  power  was  furnished  by  two  oxen  treading  the  circular 
inclined  wheel  on  the  north  side.  The  double  carder  typical  of 
this  period  and  vicinity  was  built  by  the  Schofield  Brothers  in 
Byfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1804.  The  idea  and  patterns  were 
smuggled  into  America  from  England.  Uncarded  wool  was  stored 
in  the  attic.  The  excavations  disclosed  all  the  former  post  holes 
and  machinery  pits  and  the  restorations  occupies  the  identical 
original  locations. 

FIRST  BERRY-LINCOLN  STORE 

Now  U.  S.  Post  Office  "Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois" 

James  and  Rowan  Herndon,  brothers,  built  this  store  building 
probably  in  the  fall  of  1831,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

James  Herndon,  at  that  time  a  bachelor  and  boarding  at  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  sold  his  interest  to  William  F.  Berry  early  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  and  later  in  the  same  year  Rowan  sold  his 
interest  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  taking  Lincoln's  note  in  payment. 

About  January,  1833,  Berry  and  Lincoln  purchased  the  store 
of  Reuben  Radford  and  moved  across  the  street  to  the  second 
Berry-Lincoln  store. 

Since  three  stores  have  been  restored  and  equipped,  it  was 
thought  best  to  use  this  building  as  the  Post  Office  and  house  the 
exhibit  in  graphic  form  a  record  of  the  restoration  of  New  Salem. 
Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  postmaster  in  New  Salem  from 
May  7,  1833  to  May  30,  1836,  when  the  office  was  discontinued. 
The  post  office  was  re-established  Feb.  12,  1940  as  Lincoln's  New 
Salem,  Illinois. 


Hill-McNamar  (McNeil)  Store.  New  Salem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem, 
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DR.  FRANCIS  REGNIER'S  OFFICE 

This  one  room  log  cabin  was  erected  by  Henry  Sinco  in  1831 
and  it  is  believed  he  used  it  as  a  store.  During  the  following 
year  Dr.  Francis  Regnier,  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  the  son 
of  a  French  physician,  came  to  New  Salem  and  bought  the  lot 
and  cabin  from  Sinco.  He  lived  here  alone,  using  the  cabin  as  a 
combined  home  and  office,  until  August,  1834,  when  he  married 
and  moved  to  Clary's  Grove  with  his  bride,  Sophia  Ann  Gold- 
smith. Eventually  the  doctor  and  his  wife  moved  to  Petersburg 
where  he  established  an  extensive  practice  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  civic  affairs. 

LUKINS  AND  FERGUSON  RESIDENCE  AND  SHOP 

Peter  Lukins,  a  shoemaker,  built  his  house  some  time  during 
1831  and  lived  there  one  year.  In  1832  he  entered  a  quarter- 
section  of  land  two  miles  north  of  New  Salem,  settled  there,  and 
had  it  surveyed  into  lots  and  streets.  This  was  the  founding  of 
Petersburg. 

Alexander  Ferguson,  another  cobbler  and  shoemaker,  arrived 
about  the  time  Lukins  left,  moved  into  the  house  and  took  up 
Lukins'  trade.  About  1839,  when  the  village  was  abandoned, 
he  moved  away. 

SAMUEL  HILL  CABIN 

Samuel  Hill  came  to  New  Salem  in  1829.  In  the  spring  of 
1835  he  built  a  four-room  house;  and  on  July  28,  1835,  he  married 
Parthena  Nance  of  Farmer's  Point.  This  was  the  only  full  two- 
story  house  in  the  village. 

HILL-McNAMAR  STORE 

Samuel  Hill  erected  New  Salem's  first  store  in  1929.  He 
conducted  the  enterprise  with  John  McNamar  (who  at  that  time 


assumed  the  name  McNeil)  until  1832,  but  from  that  time  on  he 
operated  the  store  alone.  In  1839  he  moved  to  Petersburg.  Hill 
was  appointed  Postmaster  on  Christmas  Day,  1829,  consequently 
this  became  New  Salem's  first  post  office.  Later,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  probably  served  a  portion  of  his  postmastership  here, 
while  clerking  for  Hill.  This  was  the  village's  only  store  after 
the  failures  of  Offut,  Trent  Brothers  and  Berry  and  Lincoln.  Its 
stock  was  very  complete  and  was  one  of  Hill's  several  pros- 
perous enterprises.  The  structure  was  moved  to  Petersburg  and 
re-erected  there  in  1839. 

SECOND  BERRY-LINCOLN  STORE 

George  Warburton,  in  1830,  erected  New  Salem's  only  sheath- 
ed sructure.  Later  the  Chrisman  Brothers  and  Reuben  Radford 
also  operated  stores  here.  In  January,  1833,  William  F.  Berry 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  moved  here  from  their  first  store,  located 
just  west  of  Ferguson's  residence.  Lincoln  may  have  served  a 
portion  of  his  postmastership  in  this  building. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1833  Lincoln  sold  his  interest 
to  Berry,  who  later  sold  the  enterprise  to  the  Trent  Brothers.  The 
Trents  suddenly  left  the  country  and  Berry  resumed  the  business 
until  he  died  in  1835.  It  is  thought  McNamar  and  Dr.  Allen  then 
took  over  the  store  and,  in  1837,  moved  it  to  Petersburg. 

The  large  room  was  the  store  proper,  while  the  rear  lean-to 
served  as  a  store  room  and,  for  a  time,  as  Lincoln's  bedroom. 


DR.  JOHN  ALLEN  CABIN 

Doctor  John  Allen  came  to  New  Salem  in  1830.  In  1833  he 
built  a  three-room  log  residence  and  on  March  27,  1834,  married 
Mary  E.  Moore.  Because  of  his  extensive  practice,  he  became 
one  of  New  Salem's  most  prosperous  citizens.    He  was  a  devout 
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Lean-to  ot  (he  Berry-Lincoln  Store,  where  Lincoln  Slept,  New  Salem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111. 
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Presbyterian   and   established   the   village's  first   Sunday  School 
and  Temperance  Society  in  his  house. 

The  Aliens  moved  to  Petersburg  in  1838.  The  following  year 
a  tenant  whose  name  is  now  unknown  lived  in  the  cabin;  the 
next  two  years  the  Henry  Taylor  family  occupied  it  and  finally, 
in  1842,  it  was  abandoned. 

THE  RUTLEDGE  TAVERN 

James  Rutledge  built  the  Rutledge  Tavern  in  New  Salem, 
probably  in  the  fall  of  1828.  As  originally  erected  it  contained 
two  large  log  rooms  with  the  attic  above.  The  two  frame  rooms 
on  the  south  were  added  later  either  by  Rutledge  or  another 
proprietor  of  the  Tavern. 

James  Rutledge  moved  with  his  family,  early  in  1833,  to  a 
farm  at  Sandridge.  Nelson  Alley  became  the  new  owner  and 
rented  the  Tavern  to  Henry  Onstot  who  occupied  it  until  1835. 
Allen  occupied  it  for  a  year  or  so  and  then  rented  it  to  Michael 
Keltner. 

In  1837  Allen  sold  the  land  and  cabin  to  Jacob  Bale  and 
from  this  time  on  it  ceased  to  be  the  Tavern  and  later  became 
known  as  the  "Bale  House." 

The  Bale  family  lived  in  the  Tavern  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  town  had  disappeared.  It  was  the  first  cabin  to  be  erected 
and  the  last  to  succumb,  falling  to  the  ground  about  1880. 

It  is  believed  that  the  large  east  room  was  the  combined 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  guest  sitting  room.  The  west  room  was 
the  family  sitting  room  and  bed  room  and  perhaps  the  occasional 
lady-guest  was  quartered  there.  The  west  lean-to  room  was  the 
family  bed  room  and  the  east  lean-to  was  the  summer  kitchen 
and  general  storage  room. 


The  loft  or  half  story  served  as  a  large  bedroom  for  the  men 
guests  and  perhaps  the  Rutledge  boys.  When  Lincoln  boarded 
at  the  Tavern  he  slept  in  the  loft. 

HERNDON  BROTHERS'  CABIN 

James  and  Rowan  Herndon,  merchants,  and  cousins  of 
William  Herndon  who  was  later  the  law  partner  of  Lincoln,  and 
one  of  his  biographers,  built  a  residence  and  store  in  New 
Salem,  probably  in  the  spring  of  1831.  While  clerking  at  the 
Offut  store,  Lincoln  took  his  meals  at  the  Herndon  home  as  it 
was  the  nearest  dwelling  to  the  store.  The  brothers  left  New 
Salem  some  time  during  the  year  1833. 

SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 

Removed  a  little  distance  from  the  village  was  the  school 
and  church.  Mentor  Graham  conducted  a  "subscription  school" 
and  the  building  was  also  used  as  a  church. 

DENTON  OFFUT'S  STORE 

Denton  Offut  secured  a  license  on  July  8,  1831,  to  operate  a 
retail  store  in  New  Salem.  With  the  assistance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  he  erected  a  log  store  building  the  following  month.  After 
its  completion  Lincoln  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  He  slept  in  the 
rear  room  and  boarded  with  the  Rowan  Herndon  family  who 
lived  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest.  Later  Offut  rented  the 
mill  and  employed  William  Green  to  assist  Lincoln  with  .the  details 
of  both  enterprises. 

This  famous  little  store  operated  for  the  short  period  of  eight 
months  and  closed  its  doors  in  April,  1832,  when  Offut  fled  the 
country,  leaving  his  creditors  unpaid. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  ANN   RUTLEDGE  AT  PETERSBURG,  ILL.,  WITH  POEM  BY  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 
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CLARY'S  GROCERY 

William  Clary,  brother  of  John  Clary,  the  first  settler  in 
Menard  County  and  founder  of  Clary's  Grove,  five  miles  west  of 
New  Salem,  built  a  "grocery"  about  1830.  This  was  the  town 
saloon,  and  was  operated  as  such  until  1833,  when  Clary  mi- 
grated to  Texas.  No  definite  information  has  been  recorded 
regarding  the  cabin  after  that  date.  It  probably  continued  to 
serve  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  rougher  element  for  a  short  time, 
with  a  new  proprietor,  and  later  was  abandoned  or  moved  to 
Petersburg. 


THE  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL 

The  original  mill  was  erected  in  1829  by  James  Rutledge 
and  John  Camron,  a  year  after  Camron,  had  entered  the  eighty 
acres  on  which  the  village  stands.  Believing  the  mill  would 
attract  trade,  they  had  the  land  plotted  out  into  town  lots 
and  blocks.  The  new  mill  is  on  the  original  site  but  owing  to  the 
river  changing  its  channel  a  mill  pond  furnishes  the  water  for  the 
mill. 

It  was  on  the  old  mill  dam  that  Lincoln  stranded  his  river 
flatboat,  thus  introducing  him  to  New  Salem  which  became  his 
home  for  six  years. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The  Grave  of  Ann  Rutledge — is  located  in  Oakland  Cemetery, 
Petersburg,  111. — on  Highways  97  and  123 — a  short  distance  from 
New  Salem  State  Park. 

On  the  grave  stone  is  a  poem  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

BUT  OF  ME  UNWORTHY  AND  UNKNOWN 

THE  VIBRATIONS  OF  DEATHLESS  MUSIC 

"WITH   MALICE  TOWARD  NONE,  WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL' 

OUT  OF  ME  FORGIVENESS  OF   MILLIONS  TOWARD  MILLIONS 

AND  THE  BENEFICENT  FACE  OF  A  NATION 

SHINING  WITH  JUSTICE  AND  TRUTH, 

I  AM  ANN  RUTLEDGE  WHO  SLEEP  BENEATH  THESE  WEEDS 

BELOVED  OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

WEDDED  TO   HIM.   NOT  THROUGH  UNION, 

BUT  THROUGH  SEPARATION. 

BLOOM  FOREVER    O  REPUBLIC, 

FROM  THE  DUST  OF  MY  BOSOM. 

JANUARY  7th,  1813   —    AUGUST  25th,  1835 


Historic  New  Salem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois 
— is  located  near  Petersburg  on  Highway  97  and  123 — about  17 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield,   Illinois. 
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•GOD  BLESS  MY  MOTHER,  ALL  THAT  I  AM  OR 
EVER  HOPE  TO  BE,  I  OWE  TO  MY  ANGEL  MOTHER* 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  WAGON  WHEEL  INN 


The  Wagon  Wheel  Inn,  located  at  the  entrance 
to  New  Salem  State  Park,  was  erected  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  1936,  for  the  convenience  of  the  many 
visitors  (more  than  350,000  each  year)  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  pay  homage  to  the 
immortal  Lincoln. 

A  spacious  log  structure,  the  Wagon  Wheel  Inn 
is  similar  in  style  to  the  buildings  of  Lincoln's  New 
Salem.  When  the  visitor  enters  the  Inn,  he  feels 
that  the  pages  of  history  are  being  turned  back.  Lan- 
terns hang  from  ox  bows  and  wagon  wheels;  each 
room  has  a  huge  stone  fireplace,  the  mantels  carry- 
ing antigues  of  Lincoln's  day.  Hostess  and  serving 
maids  wear  pioneer  costumes. 

Although  the  construction  and  decor  of  the 
Wagon  Wheel  are  rustic  and  rugged,  facilities  for 
preparation  and  serving  of  food  are  most  modern. 
There  are  two  air-conditioned  dining  rooms.  Efficient 
kitchens  and  eguipment  make  possible  fast  and 
guiet  service.  Luncheon  and  dinner  are  served  daily 


except  Monday,  both  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote. 
Reservations  for  large  and  small  groups  may  be 
made  by  mail  or  telephone  (Petersburg  2-2332). 

For  the  benefit  of  families  and  others  who  wish 
to  use  the  many  picnic  tables  set  under  the  trees 
nearby,  the  Wagon  Wheel  Inn  also  offers  a  com- 
plete "carry-out"  service  of  ice  cream,  sandwiches, 
hot  and  cold  drinks,  and  box  lunches. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Wagon  Wheel 
Inn  is  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  a  branch  of 
the  famed  Chicago  shop  of  the  same  name.  The 
large  stock  includes  souvenirs,  gifts,  books,  pamph- 
lets, prints,  pictures,  autographs  and  many  other 
interesting  items  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War.  Students  and  collectors  are  especially 
welcome. 

The  Wagon  Wheel  visitor  will  find  all  atten- 
dants well  informed  and  happy  to  assist  in  making 
your  visit  to  Lincoln's  New  Salem  a  cherished 
memory 
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The  Wagon  Wheel  Inn,  located  at  Entrance, 
ilem  State  Park,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois 
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